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PREFACE: 



ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

•« Before you can rectify the disorders of a State, you must examine the character 
of the people" — Voltaire. 

"If you would preserve your republican. Institution*, and nourish the tree of 
Liberty, diffuse intelligence among the people." — Common Sense. 



IN sending before the public the following treaties on the subject 
of National and popular Education; taken from the late work of E. 
L*. Bulwar; — the publishers are aware that they may be considered 
by some as enthusiasts. In assuming the task* however, we ack- 
nowledge its magnitude; but, instead of being intimidated we are 
from this fact the more embolden to consummate to a successful 
issue the principles there laid down: 

Former success in the accomplishment of great events, induces a 
hope, that by the same perseverance, like causes may produce like 
events, and those difficulties which at first j present themselves, will 
soon vanish and the cheering prospect wilt present itself, requiring 
nothing but energy of character to accomplish it. Who can look 
back to the period, the glorious period, when our forefathers, bend- 
ing under the injustice and cruelties of a British King, took upon 
themselves the responsibility, of declaring us free and Independent; 
and how many were they, who deemed them enthusiasts in the 
cause of Liberty. Yet those acts of the Patriot, by a union of 
thought and action, accomplished their resolves — and thus were we 
rendered free. Then, with the same union of thought and action, 
let us persevere in these plans of general education, and that Liberty, 
earned by the sacrifice of so much blood and treasure, will be 
preserved. 

At the adoption of our Federal Government, our Institutions as 
they now are, were in advance of the intelligence of the people. 
It was an evil felt and deplored by the framersof our Constitution. 
To remedy this evil their hopes were firm, in the wisdom of the 
future — Has that hope been realized] Has our government — a go- 
vernment emenating from the people, acting on the people, sup- 
ported and protected by the people, ever yet acted on this important 
measure? Will the American statesmen sit with folded arms, whilst 
other governments, governments not of the people, are marching 
with rapid strides in the pursuit of education? Look to Prussia, 
and behold her elementary schools throughout her dominions, 
where every child, no matter what his station, receives an educa- 
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PREFACE AND PROPOSITION.. 

i 

tioirt Can America — Free and enlightened America, be less grate-* 
ful to her children than the government of Prussia] 

We feel convinced that it only requires the American States- 
man, to reflect on this subject, when the appalling fact will present 
Jtsel!, of our utter incapacity to cherish and nourish the tree of 
liberty, without the dissemination of intelligence, amongst the 
great mass of the people. That a plan and an effective one, can 
be odoptod, we hesitate not in believing — 

And to our National and State Governments we most respectfully 
suggest, the adoption of some plan, that may afford to the great 
mass of citizens, the means of intelligence which will ever remain 
an unbroken link in the preservation of our Liberty. 
Wheeling, Va. November, 1833. 



PROPOSITION. 

1st* All the lands now belonging to the United States, and 
all the lands which hererfter may be acquired by the United States, 
shall be and remain a perpetual fund for the support of Education- 
The proeeeeds ef the sales of all such lands, after defraying the in- 
cidental expenses, shall be annually distributed among the several 
States and Territories, according to the ratio of their representa- 
tion, and shall by them respectively be invested either in works of 
internal improvement, each state guaranteeing the legal interest, or 
in such other manner as the state may deem most secure and pro- 
ductive. The interest arising from said investments shall be inva- 
riably appropriated and applied to the support of the Common 
Schools, or a system of General Education throughout each State. 

2d. Of said interest or income, not more than one half shall be 
expended in the purchase of lots, the erecting and repairing of build- 
ings, furniture, fuel and other incidental or subsidiary objects; and 
the other half at least, shall be positively applied to the payment 
of teachers, purchase of books and apparatus, and to other direct and 
essential purposes of General Education. 

3d. Lots not exceeding one hundred acres may be sold to actual 
settlers on credit for an indefinite time, at six per centum yearly 
interest j which interest and the principal, when paid, shall be paid 
to the Treasuries of the State, in which said lots are located, and 
the amount deducted from the dividend due such states (on account 
of land) from the general treasury, but when the amount shall ex- 
ceed said dividend, the surplus shall he paid over. 



POPULAR EDUCATION. 



Governments require Strength in order to dispense with Violence- 
Stale of our popular Education — Report on Lord Brougham's 
Committee — The Poor defrauded of some Schools — Ousted from 
others — Ancient popular Education in England — How corrupted 
— Progress made by Sunday and Lancasterian Schools— Bene' 
Jicial Zeal of the Clergy — Religion necessary to the Poor — A 
greater Proportion of our People educated than is supposed; but 
how educated? — Evidence on this Subject — The Class-books in 
the Schools at Saxe Weimar — Comparative Survey of popular 
Education in Prussia, fyc. 

I shall not enter into any geneaal proofs of the advantage of 
general education; I shall take that advantage for granted. In my 
mind, the necessity of instruction was settled by one aphorism 
centuries ago; "Vice we can learn of ourselves; but virtue and 
wisdom require a tutor."* If this principle be disputed, the ques- 
tion yet rests upon another: "We are not debating now whether or 
not the people shall be instructed — that has been determined long 
a^'d: — TSitt whether they shall be well or ill taught." 

Willi these two sentences I shall rest this part of my case, anxi- 
ous to a\*oid all superfluous exordium, and to come at once to the 
pith and' marrow of the subject.]: 

If ever, sir — a hope which I will not too sanguinely form — if ever 
the people of this country shall be convinced that a government 
should be strong, not feeble — that it should be a providing govern- 
ment, and not a yielding one — that it should foresee distant emer- 

» Seneca. t Lord Brougham. 

X Persons who contend that individuals may not be the better for Education, as an 
argument against general Instruction, forget that, like Christianity and civililization, 
it is upon the wholesale character of large massess, that it is its nature to act. Thus 
Livingston, the American statesman, informs us, such success has attended the Schools 
at Boston, "that though they have been in operation more than ten years, and on an 
' average more than 3000 have been educated at them every year, not one of those edu- 
cated there has been ever committed for a crime. In New- York, a similar effect has 
been observed. Of the thousands educated in the public schools of that city, taken 
generally from the poorest classes, but one, it has been asserted, has ever been com- 
mitted, and that for a trifling offence." — Livingston's Introductory Report to the Code 
of Prison Discipline for Louisiana. Now, just as a curiosity, read the following 
account of a certain people many years ago: "At country- weddings, markets, burials, 
and other the like public occasions, both men and women are to be seen perpetually 
drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and fighting together." What people is it, thus des. 
cribed? — The Scotch! The moral, sober, orderly Scotch- people^— such as they were 
in the time of Fletcher or Saltoun, whose words these are! Is this a picture of exist- 
ing Scotland? Nol Existing Scotland is educated ! 
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gencies, and not remedy sudden evils (sodden f a word that ought 
not to exist for a great legislator— for nothing in the slow develop- 
ment of events is sudden— all incidents are the effects of causes, 
and the causes should be regulated, not the effects repaired) — if ever 
we should establish, as our political creed, that a State should never 
be taken by surprise, nor the minds of its administrators be occupied 
in hasty shifts, in temporary expedient©, in the petty policies and 
bolsterings up and empirical alternatives of the hour; if evei we 
should learn to legislate afar off, and upon a great system— prepar- 
ing the Public Mind, and not obeying — masters of the vast machine, 
and not its tools; if ever that day should arrive, I apprehend that one 
of the first axioms we should establish will be this : Whatever is 
meant for the benefit of the people shall not be left to chance opera- 
tion, but shall be administered by the guardians of the nation. 
Then, sir, we shall have indeed, as Prussia and Holland already 
enjoy — as France is about to possess— a national education. With- 
out incessant watchfulness — without one unsleeping eye for ever 
over Public Institutions — they become like wastes and commons,, 
open apparently to all, productive of benefit to none. 

Never was this truth more clearly displayed than in the state of 
our popular education. Behold our numberless charities, sown 
throughout the land- — Where is their fruit? — What better meant, or 
what more abused? In no country has the education of the poor 
been more largely endowed by individuals — it fails — and why] Be- 
cause in no country has it been less regarded by the government. 
Look at those volumnious Reports, the result of Lord Brougham's 
inquiry into Charities, some thirteen years ago. What a profusion 
of endowments! What a mass of iniquities! Let me once more evoke 
from the ill merited-oblivion into which it hath fallen, the desolate 
and spectral instance of Pocklington School! Instance much can- 
vassed, but never controverted! This school is largely endowed; it 
has passed into decay; its master possessed an income of 900/. a 
year! How many boys do you think were taught upon that stipend? 
One ! positively one ! Where is the school itself? — The school, sirl 
it is a saw-pit! Where is the school-master? — Lord bless you, sir, 
he is hiding himself from his creditors! Good heavens ! and is there 
no one to see to these crying abuses? — To be sure, sir, the Visiters 
of the school are the Master and Fellows of St. John's, Cambridge.* 
Now then, just take a drive to Berkhamstead; that school is very 
richly endowed; the schoolmaster teaches one pupil, and the usher 
resides in Hampshire ! 

These are but two out of a mass of facts that prove how idle are 
endowments where the nation does not appoint one general system 
of vigilant wn>ei#a?ice— how easily they are abused— with what 
lubricity they glide from neglect into decay ! 

• It seems, however, by a letter (imputed to Br. Ireland, Vicar of Croydon) to Sir 
William Scott, that the omission of the worthy Matter and Fellows of St. John's in 
exercising their visitor**! powers originated in the uneertamiy of their right rather 
than any neglect of duty. Bat uncertainty of a right, where each revenues, each 
public benefits were concerned! Can there be a greater evidence of abuse? What 
long neglect must have produced that uncertainty I Is not thie a proof that educational 
endowments cannot be left to the inspection of distant visiters, however respectable 
and honest ti Individuals? 



But if the poor have been thus cheated of one class of school?,, 
they have he en ousted from another. Our ancestors founded certain 
great schools (that now rear the nobles, the gentry, and the mer- 
chants) for the benefit of the poor. The Charter-house— Winchester 
— Kings College, were all founded " pro pauperes et indigentes 
Bcholares," for poor and indigent scholars. In 1562, 141 sons o f 
the inhabitants of Shrewsbury Were at that ancient school, 125 o f 
whom were below the ranks of squires or bailiffs. From the neigh- 
bouring district there came 148 boys, of whom 123 were below the 
rank of squires ,. to that out of 289 boys, 248 were of the lower or 
middle clastl Our age has no conception of the- manner in which 
education spread and wavered; now advancing, now receding, among 
the people of the former age. And, reverently be it said, the novels 
of Scott have helped to foster the most erroneous notions of the ig- 
norance of our ancestors— a tolerable antiquarian in ballads, the 
great author was a most incorrect one in fact.* At that crisis of our 
history, a crisis, indeed, of the history of Europe, which never yet 
has been profoundly analyzed, — I mean the reign of Richard II, — 
the nobles wished to enact a law to repress the desire of knowledge 
that had begun to diffuse itself throughout the lower orders. The 
statute of Henry VIII. prohibits reading the Bible privately — to. 
whom? To lords and squires?— -No! — to husbandmen and labourers,, 
artificers or servants of yeomen. A law that could scarcely have 
occurred to the legislators of the day, if husbandmen, labourers, 
artificers, or servants of yeomen had been unable to read at all! 
The common investigator ponders over the history of our great 
Church Reform; he marvels at the readiness of the people to assist 
the king in the destruction of those charitable superstitions; he is 
amazed at the power of the king — at the rapidity of the revolution- 
He does not see how little it was the work of the king, and how 
much the work of the people; he does not see that the growth of 
popular education had as much to do with that Reform as the will, 
of the grasping Tudor. Let me whisper to him a fact : within thir- 
ty years prior to that Reformation, more grammar-schools had been, 
established than had been known for 200 years before! Who, ig- 
norant of that fact, shall profess to instruct us in the history of that 
day? The blaze is in Reform, but the train was laid in Education. 
As the nobles grew less warlike, they felt more the necessity of 
intelligence for themselves, thef court of the schoolmaster replaced 
that of the baron; their sons went to the schools originally intended 
for the humbler classes, the sentry followed their example, and as 
the school was fed from a distance, the abashed and humiliated 
pupils of the town diminished. Another, proof how Custom weans 
institutions from their originaL purpose; how, if left to the mercy 

*"jEyiwKy distinguished," Mid Lord Salisbury of 8fr Walt* Scott,at a ttMMIng it 
the Mansion-banse in aid of the Abbotsfotd subscription — "ejvallf distinguished *4 a 
poet, an historian, and an antiquarian."— ¥hat was not saying tenth forhfenat a poet! 
God defend our great men in ftitufe from the panegyriet of a mtrojMf t: 

t Latimer complains with great bitterness, "that there are none now but great men* 
sons at college;" and that "the devil hath got himself to the University, and cauaeth 
great men and esquires to send their son* thither, and put out poor sckohrs that 
•hould be divines." 
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of events, the rich, by a necessary law of social nature, encroach 
upon the poor; how necessary it is for the education of the people, 
that a government should watch over its endowments, and compel 
their adherence to their original object. 

A great progress in popular education was made fifty years ago. 
by the establishment of Sunday-schools, and the efforts of the be- 
nevolent Raikes, of Gloucestershire; a still greater by the Bell and 
Lancaster System in 1797 and 1798. The last gave an impetus to 
education throughout the country. And here, sir, let us do justice 
to the clergy of our established church. No men have been more 
honorably zealous in their endhavours to educate the poor. They 
have not, perhaps, been sufficiently eager to enlighten the poor 
man; bnt they have cheerfully subscribed to educate the poor boy>. 
1 find them supporters of the Sunday and Infant Schools, of the 
School Societies, &c; but I never see them the encouragers of Me- 
chanics' Institutes, nor the petitioners against the Taxes upon 
Knowledge. Why is this] the object in both is the same. Educa- 
tion closes not with the boy, — education is the work of a life. Let 
us, however, be slow to blame them; it may be that, accused by in- 
discriminate champions of knowledge, they have not considered the 
natural effects of the diffusion of knowledge itself. They may im- 
agine, that knowledge, unless chained solely to religious instrution. 
is hostile to religion. But for the poor, religion must be always; 
they want its consolations; they solace themselves with the balm. 
Revelation is their Millenium, — their great Emancipation. Thus 
in America,* knowledge is the most diffused, and religion is the 
most fondly and enthusiastically beloved. There you may often 
complain of its excess, but rarely of its absence. To America I add 
the instances of Holland, of Germany, and of Scotland. 

I take pleasure in rendering due homage to the zeal of our coun- 
try's clergy. One-third part of all the children educated in Eng- 
land are educated under their care; and in vindicating them, let us 
vindicate, from a vulgar and ignorant aspersion, a great truth: the 
Christian clergy throughout the world have, been the great ad- 
vancers and apostles of education. And even in the dark ages, 
when priestcraft was to be overthrown, it received its first assaults 
from the courageous enlightenment of priests. 

A far greater proportion of the English population are now sent 
to school than is usually supposed, and currently stated. I see 

*In an oration delivered at Philadelphia by Mr. Ingersoll, in 1832, the following 
fine passage occurs. Speaking of the religious spirit so rife throughout the States, the 
orator insists on religion as a necessary result of popular power "Even Robespierre," 
saHh he, "in his remarkable discourse on the restoration of public worship, denouneed 
atheism as inconsistent with eqality, and a crime of the aristocracy; and asserted the 
existence of a Supreme Being, who protects the poor and rewards the just, as a popu- 
lar consolation, without which the people would despair. "// there were no GW," 
said he, "we should be obliged to invent one." This fine sentiment bespeaks truly 
the sympathies of republican governments with that faith which the Author of Chris- 
tianity brought into the world; laying its foundations on the corner-stones of equality, 
peace, good-will, — it would contradict all philosophy if this country were irreligious. fr 
But Mr. Ingersoll errs in attributing that noble sentiment to Robespierre — it is a quo- 
tation from Voltaire; the thought runs thus, and is perhaps the finest Voltaire ever 
put into words: "Si Dieu n'extetoit paeil faudroit l'lnventer." 
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before me at this mdment a statistical work, which declares the po* 
pulationtobe only one in seventeen for England, one in twenty for 
Wales. What is the fact] Why, that our population for England 
and Wales amounts nearly to fourteen millions, and the number of 
children receiving elementary education in 1828 are, by the returns, 
1,500,000. An additional 500,000 being supposed, not without 
reason, to be educated at independent schools, not calculated in the 
return. Thus, out of a population of fourteen millions, we have no 
less than two millions of children receiving elementary education 
at schools. 

In the number of schools and of pupils, our account, on the 
whole, is extremely satisfactory. Where then do wefaill Not in 
the schools, but in the instruction that is given there: a great pro- 
portion of the poorer children attend only the Sunday-schools, and 
the education of once a week is not very valuable; but generally 
throughout the primary schools, nothing is taught but a little spel- 
ling, a very little reading, still less writing, the Catechism, the 
Lord's Prayer, and an unexplained, unelucidated chapter or two in 
the Bible; add to these the nasal mastery of a hymn, and an unde- 
cided conquest over the rule of Addition, and you behold a very fin- 
ished education for the poor. The schoolmaster and the school- 
mistress, in these academies, know little themselves beyond the 
bald and meager knowledge that they teach; and are much more fit 
to go to school than to give instructions. Now the object of educa- 
tion is to make a reflective, moral, prudent, loyal, and healthy 
people. A little reading and writing of themselves contribute very 
doubtfully to thatretfd. Look to Ireland: does not the Archbishop 
of Cashel tell us, that a greater proportion of the peasantry in Ire- 
land, yes, even in Tipperary, can read and write, than can be found 
amid a similar amount of population in England. I have been 
favoured with some unpublished portions of the Tecent evidence on 
the Poor-laws. Just hear what Mr. Hickson, a most intelligent 
witness, says on this head: 

Query. "Are you of opinion that an efficient system of National 
Education would materially improve the condition of the labouring 
classes?" 

Answer. "Undoubtedly; but I must beg leave to observe, that 
something more than the mere teaching to read and write is neces- 
sary for the poorer classes. Where books and newspapers* are 
inaccessible, the knowledge of the art of reading avails nothing; I 
have met with adults who, after having been taught to read and 
write when young, have almost entirely forgotten those arts for want 
of opportunities to exercise them." 

• 

* I am happy to find in this witfieM a practical evidence of the advantage of re- 
pealing the stamp duty on newspapers; an object which I have to zealously laboured 
t&effect. "I believe," says he, in his answer to the commissioners, "that the Penny 
Magazine* will worke usefully, hot cheap newspapers would do much more good, : 
have JeoAdJt difficult to create an interest in the mind of an ignorant man on mat- 
ten p/mere general literature; but his attention is easily enlisted by a narrative of the 
stirring events oFtbeday % *r local intelligence.... The dearness of newspapers in this 
country Is an insurmountable obstacle to the education of the poor. I could name 
twenty villages within a circuit of a few miles, In which a newspaper is never seen, 
from one year's end to the other."— [Evidence of JMr. Hiekeeu, (unpublished.) 
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Pardon me if I detain you, sir, somewhat longer on the important 
comparison of England with other states. Pardon me if, from the 
petty duchy of Saxe Weimar, which to the captious may seem so 
easy to regulate, I turn to the kingdom of Prussia, containing a 
population almost similar to our own; and, like our own, also broken 
up into a variety of religious sects. There, universal education 
is made a necessary, pervading, paramount principle of the state. 
Let us see what is there taught at the popular schools, established 
in every district, town, and villages throughout the kingdom. 

The Prussian law, established in 1819, distinguishes two de- 
grees in popular education, — les ecoles elementaires, et les ecolet 
bourgeoises. 

What is the object of these two schools — the law thus nobly 
explains: "To develope the faculties of the soul, the reason, the 
senses, and the physical frame. It shall embrace religion and 
morals, the knowledge of size and numbers, of nature and of man, 
the exercises of the body, vocal music, drawing, and writing." 

" Every elementary school includes necessarily the following 
objects : 

" Religious instruction for the formation of Morality, according 
to the positive truths of Christianity. 
"The language of the Country. 

"The Elements of Geometry, and the general principles of 
Drawing. 

" Practical Arithmetic. . 

" The elements of Physical Philosophy, of Geography, of general 
History; but especialle of the history of the pupil's own country. 
These branches of knowledge (to be sparely and dryly taught? No! 
the law adds) to be taught and retaught as often as possible, by 
the opportunities afforded in learning to read and write, independ- 
ently of the particular and special lessons given upon those 
subjects. 

" The Art of Song — to develope the voice of children— to elevate 
their minds — to improve and ennoble both popular and sacred 
melodies. 

"Writing, and the gymnastic exercises, which fortify all our 
senses, especially that of sight. 

" The more simple of the manual arts, and some instructions 
upon agricultural labour." 

Such is the programme of the education of elementary schools 
in Prussia; an education that exercises the reason, enlightens the 
morals, fortifies the body, and founds the disposition to labour and 
independence. Compare with that programme our Sunday-schools, 
our dame-schools, all our thrifty and meager reservoirs of miserly 
education ! But what, sir /you will admire in the Prussian system 
is not the laws of education only, but the spirit that framed and per- 
vades the laws — the full appreciation of the dignity and objects of 

* I know nothing we more want in this country than good class-books for the use 
of popular schools; books that shall exercise the judgement and teach children to 
reflect. Such works should be written by a person of philosophical mind, practised 
in education, and linked to no exchuiv$ syttemr—Xha curse of knowledge in this 
country. 
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men— of the duties of citizens— of the powers, and equality, and 
inheritance of the human soul. And yet in that country the peo- 
ple are said to he less free than in ours! — how immeasurably more. 
the people are regarded! 

At the more advanced school — (VEcole Bourgeoise}r=ra.Te taught, 

" Religion and Morals. 

" The National tongue; Reading, Composition, exercises of style 
and of the invention; the study of the National Classics. 

" Latin is taught to all children, under certain limitation, in 
order to exercise their understanding;* even whether or not they 
are destined to advance to the higher schools, or to proceed at once 
to their professions or trades. 

" The Elements of Mathematics, and an accurate and searching 1 
study of practical Arithmetic. 

" Physical Philosophy, so far as the more important phenomena 
of Nature are concerned. 

"Geography and History combined; so as to give the pupil a 
knowledge of the divisions of the Earth, and $he History of the 
world. Prussia, its History, Laws, Constitution, shall be the ob? 
ject of especial study, 

"The principles of Drawing, at all occasions. 

"Writing, Singing, and Gymnastic Exercises." 

This is the education given by Prussia to alt her children, Ob* 
serve, here is no theory-^-no programme of untried experiments : 
this is the actual education, actually given, and actually received, 
It is computed that thirteen out of fifteen children from the age of 
seven to that of fourteen are at the public schools; the remaining 
two are probably at the private schools, or educated at home; so 
that the whole are educated — and thus educated ! Observe, this is 
no small and petty state easily managed and controlled— it is a 
country that spreads over large tracks — various tribes— different 
languages — multiform religions : the energy of good government has 
conquered all these difficulties. Observe, the account I give is 
taken from no old— no doubtful — no incompetent authority : it is 
from the work just published — not of a native, but a foreigner; not 
of a credulous tourist — not of a shallow book-maker, but of an eye- 
witness— of an investigator; of a man accustomed to observe, to re- 
flect, to educate others; in a word— of one of the profoundest and 
most eminent men in France — of a councellorof state— of a profes- 
sor of philosophy— of a Member of the Royal Council of Public In- 
struction—of a man who brings to examination the acutest sagacity; 
who pledges to its accuracy the authority of the highest name— it 
is the report of Victor Cousin I He undertakes the investigation-*- 
he publishes the account — at the request of a French minister, and 
to assist in the formation of a similar system in France* I have 
introduced some part of his evidence, for the first time, to the notice 
of English readers, that they may know what can be done by see* 
ing what u.done — that they may resent and arouse the langour of 

♦ This is tbe great object of other studies, that may aeon at first superfluous; such 

aa the elements of geometry -or mathematics. It is not for thamielve* that they aw 

useful— it is for tbe manner in wbtoa tbey task, and exerciM toe faculties ; toe Mftw? 

.ledge, comparatively speaking, is nothing— the process of acquiring Wis every tkfef* 
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their own government by a comparison with the vivifying energy 
tof government elsewhere. I know that in so doing I have already 
kindled a spark that shall not die. In the phrase of Cousin him- 
self, with the exception of ©ne word,, "It is of Prussia that I write, 
but it is of England that I think!" 

As this subject is of immense importance, but somewhat dry, 
perhaps, for the ordinary reader, I have pursued it further in de- 
tail, and those interested in the question will find in the Appendix 
(A) the result of my observations. I have therein suggested the 
outline of a practical system of Universal Education — I have advo- 
cated the necessity of making religion a vital component of instruc- 
tion— I have shown in what manner (by adopting the wise example 
of Prussia) we can obviate the obstacles of hostile sects, and unite 
them in a plan of education which shall comprehend religion, yet 
respect all religious differences. In giving the heads of a national 
■education, I have sfcown also in what manner the expenses may be 
-defrayed. 

Before I conclude, I must make one reflection. Whatever edu- 
cation be established, the peace and tranquillity of social order rer 
quire that in its main principles it should bt tolerably equal, and 
that it should penetrate every where. We may observe (and this 
is a most important and startling truth) that nearly all social ex- 
cesses arise, not from intelligence, but from inequalities of intelli- 
gence. When Civilization makes her efforts by starts and convulr 
8 ions, her progress may be great, but it is marked by terror and 
disaster; when some men possess a far better education than others of 
the same rank, the first are necessarily impelled to an unquiet 
Ambition, and the last easily misled into becoming its instruments 
and tools : then vague discontents and dangerous rivalries prevail; 
then is the moment when demagogues are dangerous, and visiona- 
ries have power. Such is the Spirit of Revolutions, in which 
mankind oply pass to wisdom through a terrible interval of disorder. 
But where Intelligence is equalized — and flows harmonious and 
harmonizing throughout all society— then one man can possess no 
blinding and dangerous power over the mind of another — then dem- 
agogues are harmless and theories safe. It is this equality of 
knowledge, producing unity of feeling", which, if we look around, 
characterizes whatever nations seem to us the most safe in the 
present ferment of the world — no matter what their more material 
form of constitution — whether absolute Monarchy or unqualified 
Republicanism. If you see safety, patriotism, and order in the 
loud democracy of America, you behold it equally in the despotism 
of Denmark, and in the subordination of Prussia. Denmark has 
even refused a free constitution, because in the freedom of a com- 
mon knowledge she hath found content. It is with the streams 
that refresh and vivify the Moral World as with those in the Ma- 
terial Earth — they tend and struggle to their level ! Interrupt or 
tamper with this great law, and city and cottage, tower and tem- 
ple, may be swept away. Preserve uncheked its vast but simple 
operation, and the waters will glide on in fertilizing and majestic 
serenity, to the illimitable ocean of Human Perfectibility. 
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STATE OF MORALITY. 



fl popular Error confuted, by tracing the origins of Morality 
Religion and Philosophy — Importance of studying Morality as a 
Science — Invariable Injury both to Religion and Morals, where 
Ecclesiastics alone have taught Morality — Advantage to Religion 
in the cultivation of Moral Science — The' English backward in 
the Science , hence Faults in their Morality — Erroneous Laws—r 
Distinction between public and private Virtue — Regard to Ap- 
pearances — Anecdote of the Opera-dancer — Abstract Science 
necessary to practical Results-*— Religious Rules misapplied — 
Bishop, the Murderer — Public Charities — Too much Influence 
assigned to Fear — Want of Morality shown in Taxes — Gin- 
drinking — Progress of Intemperance — Singular Evidence on that 
Point — Too exclusive a regard for Sexual Decorum baffles itself; 
State of Licentiousness in this Country — All our Notions vague 
and vacillating — Want of Moral Science leaves the Influences to 
the World, hence exaggerated respect to Wealth and Station. 

There are many persons who desire that we should never learn 
Morality as a separate science — they would confine it solely to 
theological expositions, and make ecclesiastics its only lecturers 
and professors — this is a common error in English opinion, it pro- 
ceeds from the best intentions — it produces very dangerous conse- 
quences both to morality, and to religion itself. These reasoners 
imagine and contend that religion and morality have the same ori- 
gin, that they are inseparable. Right notions on this head are 
very important : let us see the origin of the two, I fancy we shall 
find by one minute's inquiry that nothing can be more distinctly 
separate — we shall see the mode by which they became connected, 
and the inquiry will prove the vital expedience of cultivating mo- 
rality as a science in itself. 

When men first witness the greater or the less accustomed phe- 
nomena of Nature, they tremble, they admire, they feel the work- 
ings of a superior power, and they acknowledge a God! Behold 
the origin of all Religion save that of Revelation ! 

When men herd together, when they appoint a chief, or build a 
hut, or individualize property in a bow or a canoe, they feel the 
necessity of obligation and restraint — they form laws — they term 
it a duty to obey them.* In that duty (the result of utility) behold 
the origin of Morality ! \ 

♦ If we adopt the metaphysics of certain schools, w.e may suppose the origin both 
•f religion and of morality to be in inherent principles of the mind; out even so, it 
might be easily shown that they are the result either of different principles or utterly 
distinct operations of the same principle. 

t Thus, the origin of law and morals is simultaneous, but not exactly similar. The 
xecessity of framing a Jaw originates law, the utility of obeying law originates, 
morality. 
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But the Deity whom they have bodied forth from their wonder 
and their awe, men are naturally desirous to propitiate; they seek 
to guess what will the most please or the most offend their unknowm 
Divinity. They invest Him with. their own human attributes, car- 
ried only to a greater extent; by those attributes they judge him : 
naturally, therefore, they imagine that such violations of morality 
as interrupt the harmony of their own state must be displeasing to 
the Deity who presides over them. To the terror of the Law they 
add that of the anger of God. Hence the origin of the connexion 
between Religion and Morality. 

These two great principles of social order were originally dis- 
tinct, the result of utterly different operations of mind. Man, alone 
in the desert, would have equally conceived religion ; it is only 
when he mixes with others that he conceives Morality.* 

But men anxious to please the Deity, — to comprehend the laws 
by which He acts upon the physical and the mental nature,— be- 
ginning first to adore, proceed shortly to examine.- Behold the 
Origin of Philosophy !-43urvey the early tribes of the world. Phi- 
losophy is invariably the offspring of Religion. From the Theoc- 
racy of the East came the young Sciences, and Reason commenced 
her progress amid the clouds and darkness gathered round the 
mystic creeds of Egypt, of Persia, and of Ind. But inquiring into 
the nature of the Creator, and the consequent duties of man, Phi- 
losophy, if the result of religion, becomes necessarily the science 
of morals. Examining the first, it elucidated the last; and as hu- 
man wisdom is more felicitous in its dealings with the Known and 
Seen than with the Unexperienced and Invisible, so the only re- 
deemer of the ancient extravagance in religion has been the ancient 
exposition of morals. The creeds are dead, — the morals survive, — 
and to this very day make the main part of our own principles, 
and (kneaded up with the Christian code) are the imperishable her- 
itage that we must transmit (but that we ought also to augment) to 
our posterity. 

Thus then have I briefly shown the distinctive Origin of Religion 
and of Morals; how Philosophy, naturally born from the first, en- 
lightens the last, and how fortunate it hath been for the world that 
philosophy, not confining its speculations to theology, has cultivated 
also morality as a science. 

How, in an artificial society, is it possible to look to religion 
alone for our entire comprehension of all morals? Religion is found- 
ed in one age, and one country ; it is transmitted, with its body of 
laws, to another age and country, in which vast and complicated 
relations have grown up with time , which those laws are no longer 
sufficient to embrace. As society has augmented its machinery, 
it is more than ever necessary to preserve Morality, as the science 
that is to guide its innumerable wheels. Hence the necessity of 
not taking our moral knowledge only from the ecclesiastics ; or, in 
pondering over truths which the religion of a different age and 
climate transmits to us, disdain the truths which religion has ne- 

* A flash of lightning may strike upon the mind the sense of a Supreme Being : bat 
man moat be in fear of man before he learnt the utility of moral restraint. 
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cessarily omitted; for religion could not be embraced by every tribe; 
if it had prescribed the minutia? necessary only to one. Conse- 
quently, we find in history, that in those ages have existed the most 
flagrant abuses and misconceptions in morality, wherein Religious. 
Tuition has been the only elucidator of its code. Why refer you 
to the more distant periods of the world ,-*-to those of Egyptian and 
Indian, and Celtic and Gothic priestcrafts, — take only the earlier 
papacy and the Middle Ages, — Philosophy banished to the puerili- 
ties grafted upon an emasculated Aristotelism, inquiring " whether 
stars were animals; and, in that case, whether they were blessed 
with an appetite, and enjoyed the luxuries of the table," left Mo- 
rality the sole appanage and monopoly of the priests. Hence, as 
the priests were but human, they prostituted the science to human 
purposes; they made religious wars and donations to the church the 
great Shibboleth of Virtue; and the monopoly of Morality became 
the corruption of Religion. 

It is right, therefore, that the science of moral philosophy should 
be pursued and cultivated in all its freedom and boldness, as the 
means, not to supplant, but to corroborate— to* furnish and follow 
out— to purify and enlarge the sphere of— religious instruction. — 
Even such of its expounders as have militated against revealed re- 
ligion, and have wandered into the Material and the Skeptical, 
have only tended in a twofold degree to support the life and ener- 
gies of religion. For, in the first place, arousing the ability, and 
stimulating the learning of the Church, they have called forth that 
great army of its defenders which constitute its pride; and without 
its maligners and its foes, we should not have been able at this day 
to boast of the high, names which are its ornaments and its bulwark- 
In the second place, the vigilance of philosophy operates as a guar- 
dian over the purity of religion, and preserves it free from its two 
corruptions, — the ferocity of fanatacism, and the lethargy of super- 
stition. So that as Rome was said to preserve its virtue by the' 
constant energy and exercise to which it was compelled by the ac- 
tive power of Carthage, the vigour of religion is preserved by the 
free and perpetual energy of philosophical science.* 

It is, sir, I think, partly owing to some unconsidered prejudices 
in regard to this truth, some ignorant fear for religion if morality 
should be elucidated as a distinct and individual science, that we 
see a fatal supineness in this country towards the exercises of met- 
aphysical pursuits, that we feel an obstacle to the correction of 
public errors in the apathy of public opinion, and' that at this mo- 
ment we are so immeasurably behind either Germany or France in 
the progress of ethical science. Not so in that country which your 
birth and labours have adorned. While for more than a century 
we have remained cabined and confined in the unennobling materi- 
alism of Locke, Scotland has at least advanced some steps toward* 
a larger and brighter principle of science; the effect of the study 
of philosophy has been visible in the maintenance of religion. I 

• Dr; Held has Mid, with great beauty of language, «*f comider the skeptical writer* 
to be a set of men whose business il is to pick boles in tbc fabric of knowledge where- 
ever It is weak and faulty, and when those places are properly repaired the whole 
buUdJaf becomes more firm and solid than it was formerly.** 
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are deemed necessary components of liberty* Some men adhere 
to the past without comprehending its moral; others rush forward 
to experiments in the future, without a single principle for their 
guide. Would-be improvers know not what they dersire, and po- 
pular principles become the mere pander to popular delusions. 

When religion is unaided by moral science there is ever a dan- 
ger that too much shall be left to the principles of /ear, " To 
preach long and loud damnation," says the shrewd Selden, " is the 
way to be cried up. We love a man who damns us, and we run 
after him again to save us." This common principle in- theology 
is transferred to education and laws. We train our children* by 
the rod. We govern our poor by coercion. We perpetually strive 
to debase our kind by terror r instead of regulating them by reason^ 
Yet not thus would the grand soul of Bossuet have instructed us, 
when in that noble sermon, "Pour la Profession de Madame de la 
ValXiere^ the great preacher seeks to elevate the soul to heaven. — 
He speaks not then of terror and of punishment, but of celestial 
tenderness, of the absence of all dread under the Almighty wings - 
"What," he cries, "is the sole way by which we approach God 
and are made perfect] — It is by love alone." A profound truth, 
which in teaching us a noble spirit of religion, instructs us also in 
the three principles of education, of morals and of laws. But 
Bossuet 's address is not of the fashion established among us ! 

I trace the same want of moral knowledge in our fiscal imposi- 
tions. Some taxes axe laid on which must necessarily engender vice z 
some taken off as if necessarily to increase it. We have taxed the 
diffusion of knowledge just a hundred per cent.; the consequence iB r 
the prevention of legal knowledge, and the diffusion of smuggled 
instruction by the most pernicious teachers. We have taken off 
the duty upon gin, and from that day commenced a most terrible 
epoch of natural demoralization. " Formerly," says the wise pre- 
late I have so often quoted, "when I first came to London, I never 
saw a female coming out of a gin-shop; I have since repeatedly 
seen females with infants in their arms, to whom they appeared to* 
be giving some part of their liquor." 

Our great national stain is the intemperance of the poor; to that 
intemperance our legislators give the greatest encouragement: they 
forbid knowledge; they interfere with amusement; they are favora- 
ble, only to intoxication. 

For want, too, of extending our researches into morality, the 
light breaks only the darkness immediately round us, and embrace* 
no ample and catholic circumference. Thus, next to bur general 
regard for appearance, we consider morality only as operating on 
the connexions between the sexes. Morality, rtrictly translated 
with us, means the absence of licentiousness — it is another word 
for. one of its properties — chastity; as the word profligacy bean 
only the construction of sexual inteiriperancc; I do not deny that 

i So Wedey, «tho often concluded hteaertnon with <« I am stoat to put 94 tfc* 
l ej»N!$ ID ntocc ap ~~' 1 »«, about to- ptM sentence upon you; Depart from ma, **,•* 
eureedr fBtoeTwIaetint are;" adrlm aleo the repeated flogging of children, aad ttaienf 
bo IN neetamtty of'totakJag their epfefc." aV# feat A»f '« Lift «/ JTef ley. 
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this virtue is one of immense importance. Wherever it is diere-- 
garded, a general looseness of all other principles usually ensues^ 
Men rise by the prostitution of their dearest ties, and indifference 
to marriage becomes a means of the corruption of the state. But 
as the strongest eyes cannot look perpetually to one object without 
squinting at last, so to regard but one point of morals, however 
valuable, distorts our general vision for the rest. And, what is- 
very remarkable among us, out of the escktsiveness of our regard 
to chastity arises the fearful amount of prostitution which exists 
throughout England, and for which no remedy is ever contemplated.* 
Our extreme regard for the chaste induces a contemptuous apathy 
to the unchaste. We care not how many there are, what they suf- 
fer, or how far they descend into the lower abysses of crime. — 
Thus, in many of the agricultural districts, nothing can equal the 
shameless abandonment of the female peasantry. Laws favouring 
bastardy promote licentiousness — and, as I have before shown, the 
pauper marries the mother of illegitimate children, in order to have 
a better claim on the parish^ In our large towns an equally sys- 
tematic contempt of the unfortunate victims, less, perhaps, of sin 
than of ignorance and of poverty, produces consequences equally 
prejudicial. No regard, as in other countries, by a rigid police or- 
der, is paid to their health, or condition; the average of their career 
on earth is limited to Jour yean. Their houses are hnvisited— 
their haunts unwatched — and thus is engendered a fearful mass of 
disease, of intemperance, and of theft. Too great a contempt for 
one vice rots it, as it were, into a hundred other vices yet more 
abandoned. And thus, by a false or partial notion 1 of morality, we 
have defeated our own object, and the exclusive intolerance to the 
unchaste has cursed us with an untended and unmedicated leprosy 
©f prostitution. 

To the want, too, of a cultivation of morality as a science, all its 
rules are with us vague, vacillating, ahd Uncertain : they partake 
of the nature of personal partiality, or of personal- persecution. — 
One person is proscribed by society for some offence which another 
commits with impunity. One woman elopes, and is " the aband- 
oned creature;" another does the same, and is only ''the unfortunate? 
lady ."—Miss — is received with respect by the same aridierice 
that drove Kean td Americav Lady -^- is an object of interest, 
for the same crime as that which makes Lady ^-^- an objector 
hatred. Lord — ill uses and separates from his wife— nobody 
blames him. Lord Byron is discarded by his wife, and is cut by 
society, * * * * is a notorious gambler, and takes in all his acquaint- 
ance—every body courts him— he is a |nan of fashion. Mr. -^— -• 
imitates him, and is shunned like a pestilence-^ is a pitiful 
knave. In vain would we attempt to discover any clew to these 
distinctions— all is arbitrary and capricious; often the result of a 
vague and unmerited personal popularity ^-ofteh i* sudden and for- 
tuitous reaction in the public rhind that, feeling it has been too 
harsh to its last victim, is toe- lenient to its next. JEfence, front i- 
lack of that continuous stream of ethical meditatioh ahd ihstrnctibn. 
whicn,thwighpur8Mbutby a few, aiid on hi^ and solitary |ilace4 
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flows downward, and, through invisible' crevices and channels, 
saturates the moral soil,— Morality with ub has no vigour and no 
fertile and organized system. It acts by 1 starts and fits— it adheres 
to mere forms and names — now to a respect for appearances— now 
to a respect for property ; — -clinging solely with an enduring 
strength to one material and worldly belief which the commercial' 
and aristocratic spirits have engendered, viz. in the value of station 
and the worth of wealth. 



APPENDIX. 

(A) 

POPULAR EDUCATION. 

XeceuUy of a Minister and Board of Instruction— Education has 
been retarded by ike Indiscretion of ill Defender! — AeceMiiy of 
making Religion H^ groundwork—The DiJicuUiet of Differing 
Seed how obviated— Reference to Prussia— The Expediency of 
incorporating Labour Schooh with all Intellectual Schools — 
Headi ofapropoied J'iational Education — Schools for Teachers — 
Evidence adduced of their Necessity and Advantage — Hon thall 
the Schools be supported as to funds. 

In my remarks upon Popular Education, I endeavoured to show 
that it was not enough to found schools without prescribing also the 
outlinesof a real education— that a constant vigilance was neces- 
sary to preserve schools to the object of their endowment — to protect 
them from the abusive influences of Time, and to raise the tone and 
quality of education to thatlevel on which alone it can be consid- 
ered tne producer of knowledge and of virtue. By the parallel of 
Prussia 1 attempted to convey a notion of the immense difference of 
education in that country, which makes education a state affair, and 
this country, in which, with equal zeal, and larger capital, it is left 
to the mercy of individuals. If then we are to have a general, a 
universal education, let it be an education over which the govern- 
ment shall preside. I demand a Minister of Public Instruction, 
who shall be at the head oftthe department; I demand this, 1st; Be- 
isc such an appointment will give a moral weight and dignity to 
ication itself; 2d]y Because we require to concentre the responsi- 
ity in one person, who shall be amenable to Parliament and the 
blic. He shall have a Council to assist him, and his and their 
istant vigilance and attention shall be devoted to the system over 
ichthey preside. 

It is indeed true that we cannot transfer to this ctuntry the 
olesale education of Prussia; in the latter it is compulsory on pa- 
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rents to send their children to school, or to prove that they educate" 
them at home. A compulsory obligation of that nature would, 
perhaps, at this time, be too stern for England; we must trust rather 
to moral than legislative compulsion. Fortunately s6 great a desire 
for education is springing up among all classes,* thttf the government 
has only to prepare the machine in order to procure the supply. — 
Every where the feeling is in favor of education, and only two ap- 
prehensions are enlisted against it; both of these apprehensions we 
must conciliate. The first is, lest in general instruction religion 
should be neglected; the second, lest in teaching the poor to think 
we should forget that they are born to labour. I say we ought to 
conciliate both these classes of the timid. 

I am perfectly pursuaded that nothiug has been more unfortunate 
for popular education in this country than the pertinacity with which 
one class have insisted on coupling it solely with the Established 
religion, and the alarming expedient of the other class in excluding' 
religion altogether. With respect to the last, 1 shall not here pause 
to enter into a theological discussion; I shall not speak of the advan- 
tage or the disadvantage of strengthening moral ties by religious 
hopes; or of establishing- one fixed and certain standard of morals, 
which, containing all the broader principles, need not forbid the 
more complicated principles; a standard which shall keep us from 
wandering very far into the multiform theories and schisms in which 
the vagaries of mere speculative moralists have so often misled 
morality. On these advantages, if such they be, I will not now 
descant. 1 am writing as a legislator, desirous of obtaining a cer-' 
tain end, and I am searching for the means to obtain it. t wish then 
to establish a Universal Educationl I look round; I see the desire 
for it; I see also the materials, but so scattered, so disorganized are/ 
those materials, so many difficulties of action are in the way of the 
desire, that I am naturally covetous of all the assistance I can ob- 
tain.* I see a vast, wealthy , and munificent clergy, not bent against 

»I am happy in this opinion to fortify myself by the expression of a similar sent* 
neat in M. Cousin, in which it is difficult to say whether we should admire moat the 
eloquence, or the sagacity, or the common sense. I subjoin some extracts: 

••The popular schools of a nation," he says, in recommending the outline of a gen- 
eral education in France to M Montalivet, "ought to be penetrated with the religious 
aplrltjof that nation. Is Christianity, or is it not, the religion of the people of France? 
We must allow that it is. Then. I ask, shall we respect the religion of the people, or 
■hall we destroy it? If we undertake the destruction of Christianity, then, I own, 
we must take care not to teach it. But If we do not propose to ourselves that end, 
we must teach our children the faith that has civilized their parents, and the liberal 
spirit of which has prepared and sustains our great modern Institutions. * * • • * 
Religion, in my eyes, is the best base of popular instruction. I know a little of Eu- 
rope; nowhere have I seen good schools for the people where the Christianity wan 
not) * ♦ * In human socieies there are some things for the accomplishment of which 
Virtue Is necessary; or, when sneaking of the great masses, Religion! Were yon tt> 
lavish the treasures of the state, to tax parish and district, still you could not dispense 
with Christian charity; or with that spirit of humbleness and self-restraint of cour- 
ageous resignation and modest dignity, which Christianity, well understood and well 
taught, cap alone give to the instruction of the poor. * * * It would be necessary 
to call R< ligion to our aid, were it only a matter of finance.*' 

If M. Cousin, a philosopher, once persecuted by the priesthood, thus feels the prac- 
tical necessity of enlistingreligion on the side of education In France; the necessity hv 
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education, but already anxious to diffuse it, already founding 
schools, already educating nearly 800,000 pupils; I look not only to 
them, but to the influence they command among their friends and 
flock;Iconsider andbalancethe weight of their names and wealth 
and the grave sanction of their evangelical authority. Shall I 
have these men and this power with me or against me? That is 
the question. On the otie hand,- if I can enlist them, I obtain a 
most efficient alliance; on the other hand, if I enlist them, what 
are the disadvantages? If indeed they tell me they will teach re- 
ligion only, and that but by the mere mechanical learning of certain 
lessons in the Bible— if they refuse to extend and strengthen a more 

rmeral knowledge applicable to the daily pnrposes of life— such as 
have described in the popular education of Prussia— then, indeed, 
I might be contented to dispense with their assistance. But is this 
the case? I do not believe it. I have conversed, I have correspon- 
ded with many of the clergy, who are attached to the course of re- 
ligious education, and no men have expressed themselves more anx- 
ious to combine with it all the secular and citizen instruction that 
we can desire. What is it then that they demand? What is the 
sacrifice I must make in order to obtain their assistance? They 
demand that the Christian religion be constituted the foundation of 
instruction in a Christian country. You, the Philospher, say, "I 
do not wish to prevent religion being taught; but to prevent the jar, 
and discord, and hindrance of religious differences, I wish to em- 
brace all sects in one general plan of civil instruction; let religious 
instruction be given by the parents or guardians of the children ac- 
cording to their several persuasions." 

I believe nothing can be more honest than the intentions of the 
philosopher; 1 know many most excellent Christians of the same 
way of thinking. But bow, eir, — 1 address the philosopher again, 
how can yon for a moment accuse the clergy of the Established 
Church of intolerance in refusing to listen to your suggestion?— 
How, in common duty, and common conscience, cart they act oth- 
erwise! Reverse the case. Suppose the churchman said, "We 
will found a system for the education of the whole people; we will 
teach nothing but religion in it not one word of mail's civil duties; 
not that we wish to prevent the pupil aequiring civil knowledge, 
but because we wish to avoid meddling with the jarring opinions as 
to what form of it shall be taught. Whatever civil knowledge the 
children shall possess, lettheirparentsand guardians teach them 
out of school, according to their several theories." 

Would the philosopher agree to this? No, indeed, nor I neither. 
Why then should we ask a greater complaisance from the ecclesias- 
tic; he cannot think, unless be be indeed a mercenary and a hypo- 
crite, the very Swiss of religion, that religious knowledge isles* ne- 
cassary than civil instruction. He cannot believe that the under- 
standing alone should be cultivated, and the soul forgotten. But, 
in fact; if we were to attempt to found a wholesale national educa- 

firireater in England. For here Chilaiianily ii Ch more deeply rooled in rbtlarirt; 
liele Uw church ii ■ more wealthy friend or ■ mora powerful foe; here, loo, (he r burib 
la naif to befriend ednuUon— there, to reaiai ft- 
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iion, in which religious instruction were not a necessary and per- 
vading principle, I douht very much if public opinion would allow it 
to be established; and I am perfectly persuaded that it could not be 
rendered permanent and complete. In the first place, the clergy 
would be justly alarmed; they would redouble their own efforts to 
diffuse their own education. In a highly phristian country, they 
would obtain a marked preference for their establishments; a certain 
taint and disrepute would be cast on the national system; people would 
be afraid to send their children to the national schools; the ecclesk 
astical schools would draw to themselves a vast proportion — I be- 
lieve a vast majority — of children; and thus in effect the philosopher, 
by trying to sow unity would reap division; by trying to establish 
his own plan, he would weaken its best principle; and the care of 
education, instead of being shared by the clergy, would fall almost 
entirely into their hands. An education purely ecclesiastical would 
be in all probability bigoted, and deficient in civil and general in- 
struction; the two orders ought to harmonize with, and watch over, 
and blend into, each other. Another consequence of the separa- 
tion in schools which would be effected by banishing Christian in- 
struction from some, in order to give a monopoly of ecclesiastical 
instruction to others, would probaoly be not only to throw a taint 
upon the former schools, but also upon whatever improvements in 
education they might introduce. Civil instruction would be confu- 
sed with irreligious instruction, and amended systems be regarded 
with fear and suspicion. For all these reasons, even on the ground 
and for the reasons of the philosopher, I insist on the necessity of 
making instruction in religion the harmonizing and uniting princi- 
ple of all scholastic education. 

But how are we to escape from the great difficulty in the unity of 
education produced by differing sects? In answer to this question, 
just observe how the government of Prussia, under similar circum- 
stances, emancipates itself from the dilemma. "The difference of 
religion," says the Prussian law, " is not to be an obsticle in the 
form of a school society; but in forming such a society, you must 
have regard to the numerical proportion of the inhabitants of each 
faith; and, as far as it can possibly be done, you shall conjoin with 
the principal master professing the religion of the majority — a sec- 
ond master of the faith of the minority." 

Again: "The difference of religion in Christian schools necessa- 
rily produces differences in religious instruction. That instruction 
should be always appropriate to the doctrines and spirit of the creed 
for which the schools shall be ordained. But as in every school of 
a Christian state, the dominant spirit, and the one common to all 
sects, is a pious and deep veneration for God; so every school may be 
allowed to receive children of every Christian Sect. The masters 
shall watch with the greatest care that no constraint and no undue 
proselytism be exercised. Private and especial masters, of what- 
ever sect the pupil belongs to, shall be charged with his religious ed- 
ucation. 

If, indeed, there be some places where it is impossible for the 
School Committee to procure an especial instructor for every sect; 
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ihen, parents if they are unwilling their children shall adopt the les- 
*ons of the prevailing creed of the school, are entreated themselvse to 
undertake the task of affording them lessons in their own persuasion." 
Such is the method by which the Prussian state harmonizes her 
system of univervsal education among various sects. That which 
Prussia can effect in this respect, why should not England? Let 
lis accomplish our great task of common instruction, not by banish- 
ing all religion, but by procuring for every pupil instruction in his 
own. And in this large and catholic harmony of toleration I do 
believe the great proportion of our divines and of our dissenters 
might, by a prudent government,* be induced cheerfully to concur 
For both are persuaded of the necessity of education, both are wil- 
ling to sacrifice a few minor considerations to a common end and 
under the wide canopy of Christian faith to secure, each to each 
the maintenance of individual doctrines. I propose, then that the 
state shall establish universal education. I propose that it shall be 
founded on, and combined with, religious instruction. I remove by 
the suggestion I have made, the apprehension of contending sects- 
I proceed now to remove the apprehension of those who think that the 
children of the poor; if taught to be rational, may not de disposed to 
be industrious. I propose that to all popular schools for intellectual 
instruction, labour or industry schools should be appended, or rather 
ithat each school should unite both objects. I propose, that at the 
schools for girls (for in the system I recommend, both sexes shall 
be instructed,) the various branches and arts of female employment 
shall make a principal part of instruction; above all, that those hab- 
its of domestic management and activity in which (by all our Par 
liamentary Reports) the poorer females of the manufacturing towns 
are grossly deficient, shall be carefully formed and inculcated + 

I propose (and this also is the case in Prussia)that every boy edu- 
cated at the popular schools shall learn the simple elements of agri- 
cultural and manual science; that he shall acquire the habit, the 
love, and the aptitude of work; that the first lesson in his moral 

A! In * ?• w £ ich v tea <* es h jm to prize independence, and 
that .he shall practically obey the rule of his catechism, and learn 
to get his own living. 

Thus, then, briefly to sum up, the heads of the National Educa- 
tion 1 would propose for England are these: 

. Jft' -nwi- b f *» bU I ine u 8 ° f ^? £ tate » «*"*" * * Minister 
Ha L^I tQ ^ ard> who u 8haU f <>™ in our various counties 
and parishes, committees, with whom they shall correspond, who 
shall keep a vigilant eye on the general working, who shall not in- 

* One i of the greatest benefits we derive from en intelligent and discreet irovera- 

^s Anglers ^ * government cannot do this, depend upon it the minis. 

I mU^H *£' g J r, « iB . th V2 l * r C,MKB are eqM " 3r im P°rtant as those for boys, 

la a Ln^lT"? 1 ° f Manchcster th « ■to™* inprovidence of femata 
2. « ™ "■**"*? ^J n °te in t»e evidence on the Poor-laws the idleness! 

EXuu i r? ^L ^ 0ften * * r?ater mora, effeet "P * cWI ««»n Unw the lather; if 
JJ» child is to be moral, pxovfcle for the moral of the juother. < 
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terfere vexatiously with peculiar details. The different circunv 
stances in different localities must be cousulted, and local commits 
tees are the best judges as to the mode. I propose that the educa* 
tion be founded on religion; that one or more ministers of the Gos- 
pel be in every committee; that every sectarian pupil shall receive 
religious instruction from a priest of his own persuasion. 

I propose that at every school for the poor the art and habit of an 
industrious calling make a necessary part of education. 

A report of the working, numbers, progress, &c. of the various 
schools in each county should be yearly published: so emulation is 
excited, and abuse prevented. 

If the State prescribe a certain form of education, it need not 4 

prescribe the books or the system by which it shall be acquired. ! 

To avoid alike the rashness of theories, and the unimprovable and I 

lethargic adherence to blind custom, each schoolmaster desirous 
of teaching certain books, or of following peculiar systems, such as 
those of Hamilton. Pestalozzi, &c., shall state his wish to the com- 
mittee of the county, and obtain their consent to the experiment: 

they shall visit the school, and observe its success; if it fail they [1 

can have the right to prohibit, if it work well they can have the 
power to recommend it. So will time, publicity, and experience 
have fair and wide scope in their natural result, — viz. the progress 
to perfection. 

But, above all things, to obtain a foil and complete plan of edu- 
cation, there should be schools for teachers. The success of a 
school depends on the talent of the master: the best system is life- 
less if the soul of the preceptor fail. Each county, therefore, should 
establish its school for preceptors to the pupils; a preference shall 
be given to the preceptors chosen from them at any vacancies that 
occur in the popular schools for children. Here they shall not 
only learn to know, but also learn to teach, — two very distinct bran- 
ches ofinstruction. Nothing so rare at present as competent teach- 
ers. Seminaries of this nature have been founded in most countries 
where the education of the people has become of importance.* In 
America, in Switzerland, lately in France and especially in Germa- 
ny, their success has every where been eminent and rapid. In Prus- 
sia, M. Cousin devoted to the principal schools of this character the 
most minute personal attention. He gives of them a detailed and high 
ly interesting description. He depicts the rigid and high morality f 
of conduct which makes a necessary and fundamental part of the 
education of those who are designed to educate others: and the ela- 
borate manner in which they are taught the practical science of 
teaching. On quitting the • school they undergo an examination 
both on religious and general knowledge: the examination is con- 
ducted by two clergyman of the faith of the pvpil, and two laymen. 
If he pass the order the pupil receives a certificate, not only vouch- 

* In England, also, certain private associations have tacitly! confessed the expe- 
diency of inch institutions. • 

t Tbe law even enjoins careful selection as to the town or neighbourhood in which 
the seminaries for teachers shrll be pfaoed; so that tbe pupils may not easily acquire 
from the inhabitants any habits contrary to the spirit Of tha moral and simple life 
for which they are intended, - 
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ingfbr the capabilities and character of the destined teacher, and 
his skill in practical tuition, but annexing also an account of the 
exact course of studies he has undergone. 

An institution of this nature cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon.* In vain shall we build schools if we lack competent tu-* 
tors. Let me summon Mr. Crook, the clerk of St. Clement's, in a 
portion of the evidence on the Poor-laws, which, as yet, is unpub- 
lished. It gives an admirable picture of a schoolmaster for the 
poor. 

So, in fact, the only thing the Pupils learned from this excellent 
pedagogue was the rudiments of swindling! 

The order of schools established should be : 

1. Infant Schools. These are already numerous in England, 
but immeasurably below the number required. In Westminister 
alone there are nearly 9000 children, from two to six years old, fit 
for infant schpok,— there>ro only about 1000 provided with these 
institutions, Their advantage is not so much in actual education 
(vulgarly so called) as in withdrawing the children of the poor from 
bad example, obscene language; the neglect of parents who are 
busy, the contamitation of those who are idle : lastly, in economy .f 

2, Primary or Universal Schools, to which labour Schools should 
be attached, or which should rather combine the principal of both. 

These schools might, as in Prussia, be divided into two classes, 
of a higher and lower grade of education; but at the onset, I think 

» Insisted upon for the flake of religion as well at of knowledge. Hear the en- 
lightened Couiin again: "The destined teachers of popular schools, without being at 
all Theologians, ought to have a clear and precise knowledge of Christianity, its his- 
tory, its doctrines, and, above all, its morals; without this, tbey might enter on their 
mission without being able to give any other religious instruction than the recitation 
pf the catechism, a nwst insufficient lecHrv" perhaps the enly, certainly the beet one 
our poor children receive. People seem, with us, to consider the catechism every 
thing! they might as well say, the accidence was every thing! the catechism la at 
most the accidence of religion! 

"One master was employed in keeping aa account of the beer, and it was round 
that he had not, only got Hqnors supplied himself to various publicans, and charged an 
equivalent amount of beer to the parish, but bad received money regularly, and char- 
ged H under the head of beer. It was believed that his scholars had bten %\ade 
Agents in the negotiation of these natters! 1 ' 

t On this head, read the following extract from the unpublished evidence of Mr* 
Smart of Bisfeopsgate: — Do you find the Infant Schools serviceable in enabling the 
mothers of the working class to work more, and maintain themselves hetter? 

"That is my opinion. They are enabled to go out and work, when, if there 
were no such schools, they would be compelled to attend to their children, and would 
more frequently apply to the parish. I conclude this to be the case from thm 
eonalaat declarations of those mothers who have children, and are not able to send 
them to school. They say they must have astistanc from the parish, on account of 
having to attend to their children. There are many of the families who reside ontof 
tfifi parish, at too great a distrnce'for their infant children to come to their pari ah school. 

« From the whole of your obsewations, do you consider the general establishment 
of infant and other schools a matUr of economy, viewing their operation only with 
relation to the parish rules, and the progress of peunerinm} 

"I have no doubt whatever of it, viz, that their effects are immediately economi- 
cal merely in a ponpds, ataUingn, and pence point of view, for I am -convinced, 
that great as the account of panperssm now ta» the claims upon the palish fond* 
would be much greater, but for the operation of these schools. UUimatel* th*i» ef- 
fects will be more considerable in preventing the extension of penperemV' 
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one Compendious and common class of schools would be amply sunt* 
cient, and more easily organized throughout the country. 

3. Sunday Schools. Of these almost a sufficient number are al- 
ready established. 

And, 4. Schools for teachers* 

But how are such schools to be paid and supported? T*hat diffi- 
culty seems to be obviated much more easily than our statesmen 
are pleased to suppose. In the first place, there are 450 endowed 
grammar-schools throughout England and Wales* The greater 
part of these, with large funds, are utterly useless to the public. — 
I say at once and openly, that these schools, intended for the educa- 
tion of the people, ought be applied to the education of the people, 
they are the moral property of the State, according to the broad in- 
tention of the founders. Some have endeavoured to Create embar- 
rassment in adapting these schools to use, by insisting on a strict 
adherence to the exact line and mode of instruction specified by 
the endowers. A right and sound argument if the principle of 
the endower had been preserved. But is the principle preserved? 
is knowledge taughtl— *If not, shall we suffer the principle to be lost, 
because we insist on rigidly preserving the details? Whatever time 
has introduced such abuses as have eat and rusted away the use it- 
self of the establishment, we have before us thiB option: Shall we 
preserve, or shall we disregard, the main intention of the donor- 
Education? If it be our duty to regard thai before all things, it is a 
very minor consideration whether we Bhall preserve the exact de- 
tails by which he desired his principle to be acted upon. Whether, 
these details are inapplicable, we are called upon to remodel them;''' 
if this be our duty to the memory of the individual, what is our duty 
to the State! Are we to suffer the want of an omniscient provi- 
dence in founders of institutions two or thee hundred years old, to 
bind generation after generation to abused and vitiated systems? 
Is the laudable desire of a remote ancestor to perpetuate knowledge, 
to be made subservient to continuing ignorance? Supposing the 
Inquisition had existed in this country, if a man, believing in the 
necessity of supporting religion, had left an endowment to the In- 
quisition, ought we rigidly to continue endowments to the Inquisi- 
tion, by which religion itself in the after age suffered instead of 
prospering? the answer is clear. — Are there not Inquisitions in 
knowledge as in religion — are we to be chained to the errors of the 
middle ages? No; both to the state and to the endowment, our first 

* The absurd injustice of tboie who insist on an tiaet adherence to the original 
form and stipulation of endowments when they prejudice the poor, is grossly appe- 
lant in their defence of a departure from, not only the form and detail, but even the 
spirit a jo qdputid pu an endowment, where the rich are made the gainers. Those 
gentleman are the/ who defend the departure from the express law of schools that, 
like the Winchester and Charter .house foundations, were originated solely for the 
benefit of "poor and indigent scholars,'* a law so obviously clear in some foundations, 
that it imposes upon the scholar an actual oath that he does not possess in the world 
more than some petty sum — 1 forget the exact amount — but it is under six pounds. 
The scholar thus limited, probably now enjoys at least some two or three hundred a 
year! If we Insisted upon preserving the exaet spirit of this law;— the original inten- 
tion of the founders, — these gentlemen would be the first to raise a clamour at our in- 
justice: 
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duty is to preserve the end-*— knowledge. Our second duty, the re- 
sult of the first, is on the evidence of flagrant abuse, to adapt the 
the means to the end. 

The greater part of these grammar schools may then be consoli- 
dated into the state system of education, and their funds , which I 
believe'the vigilance of the state would'double, appropriated to that 
end. Here is one source of revenue, and one great store of mate- 
rials. In the next place, I believe that if religion were made a ne- 
cessary part of education, the managers of the various schools now 
established by the zeal and piety of individuals would cheerfully 
consent to co-operate with the general spirit and system of the 
State Board of Education. In the third place, the impetus, and 
fashion, and moral principle of education once made general, it would 
not lack individual donations and endowments. M. Cousin com- 
plains that in France the clergy are hostile to popular education ; 
happily with us we have no such ground of complaint. Fourthly, 
no schools should be entirely gratuitous, -*-t he spirit of indepen- 
dence cannot be too largely fostered throughout the country, — the 
best charity is that which puts blessings within the reach of labour; 
the worst is that which affects to grant them without the necessity 
of labour at all. The rate of education should be as low as possible, 
but as a general system, something' should be paid by the parents.* 
Whatever deficit might remain, it seems to me perfectly clear that 
the sources of revenue I have just specified would be more than 
amply sufficient to covers Look at the schools already astabli&hed in 
England,— upon what a foundation we commence 1 

The only schools which it might be found necessary to main- 
tain at the public charge, either by a smrif county rate, or by a par- 
liamentary grant yearly afforded^ would be those for teachers : 
the expense would be exceedingly trifling. One word more: the 
expense of education well administered is wonderfully small in 
comparison to its objects. 

About 1,500,000 children are educated at the Sunday-schools in 
Great Britan at an expenteo/2g. each, per annum: In the Lancas- 
teriari system,— the cheapest of all— {but if the experiment of ap- 
plying it to the higher branches of education be successful, it may 
come to be the most general)— 4t is calculated that 1000 boys are 
educated at an expense not exceeding 300/. England and Wales 
to be educated (which, I apprehend, is about the proportion), the 
whole expense on that system would he only 1,200,000/ a year. — 
I strongly suspect that if the funds of the various endowed gra mmar- 
schools were inquired into, they alone would exceed that sum j*. to say 
nothing of the funds of all our other schools,— to say nothing of the 
sums paid by the parents to the schools. 

* Tht system in the case of actual paupers might be departed from, but with great 
caution; and masters should be charged* to take especial care That the children of pau- 
pers should be taught the habits and customs of industry as well as the advantages of 
independence. 

f This might be advisable, for the sake of maintaining parliamentary rigilance, and 
attracting public opinion. 
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So much for the state of popular education, —.for its improvement; 
for the outline of a general plan,— for the removal of sectarian ob- 
stacles,— for the provision of the necessary expenses. I do not 
apologize to the public for the length to which I have gone on this 
vast and important subject, — the most solemn, the most interesting 
that can occupy the mind of the patriot, the legislator, and the 
Christian. In the facts which I have been the instrument of adduc- 
ing from the tried and practical system of Prussia, I think I do not 
flatter myself in hoping that I have added some of the most useful 
and instructive data to our present desire, and our present experi- 
ence, of Practical Education. 



WHAT OUGHT TO BE THE AIM OF ENGLISH MORAL- 
ISTS IN THIS AGE. 



Influence of Moral Philosophy upon the World^-EvUt of our ex- 
clusive Attention to Locke— Philotophy the Voice of a certain In- 
teUectual Want— What it that Want in our Day—What thould 
be our true Moral to inculcate, and a Picture of a Moratigt. 

It seems then, that owing to the natural tendencies of trade and 
of an imperfect and unelevated description of aristocracy, the low 
and the mercantile creep over the national character, and the more 
spiritual and noble faculties are little encouraged and lightly es- 
teemed. It is the property of moral philosophy to keep alive Ike 
refining and unworldly springs of thought and action; a counter 
attraction to the mire and clay of earth, and drawing us insensibly 
upward to a higher and purer air Of Intellectual Being. Civilised 
lift with its bustle and action, the momentary and minute objects 
in which it engages and frets the soul, require* a perpetual stimulus 
to larger views and higher emotions; and where these are scant and 
feeble, the standard of opinion settles down to a petty and sordid 
level. 

In metaphysical knowledge, England has not advanced since 
Locke. A few among us may have migrated to the Scotch school; 
a few more may have Mowed forth the principles of Locke into the 
theories of Helvetia*— a very few indeed, adventuring into the 
mighty and mooned ;sea of the Kantian Philosophy, may steer their 
solitary and unnoticed barks alongits majestic deeps ; but these are 
mere stragglers from the great and congregated herd.* The Phi- 
losophy of Locke is still the jyrfemof the English, and all their new 
additions to his morality are saturated with his spirit. The beauty, 
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and daring, and integrity of his character— the association of nig 
name with a great epoch in the Liberties of Thought, contribute to 
maintain his ascendancy in the English heart; and his known belief 
in our immortality has blinded us to the materialism of his doctrines. 
Few, sir, know or conjecture the influence which one mighty 
mind insensibly wields over those masses of men, and that succes- 
sion of time which appear to the superficial altogether out of the 
circle of his control. I think it is to our exclusive attention to 
Locke that I can trace much of the unspiritual and material form 
which our philosophy has since rigidly preserved, and which, so far 
from counteracting the levelling influences of a worldly cast, has 
strengthened and consolidated them, Locke, doubtless, was not 
aware of the results to be drawn from his theories, but the man 
who has declared that the soul may be material* — that by revolution 
only can we be certain that it is not so— who leaves the Spiritual 
and the Immortal undefended by philosophy, and protected solely 
by theology, may well, you must allow, be the founder of a school 
of Materialism, and the ready oracle of those who-reruse an appeal 
to Theology are sceptical of Revelation: and .therefore it seems to 
me a most remarkable error in the educational system of Cambridge, 

\ that Locke should be the sole metaphysician professedly studied — 

and that while we are obliged to pore over, ajid digest, and nourish 
ourselves with the arguments that have led schools so powerful and 
scholars so numerous to pure materialism, we study, none of those 
writings winch have replied to his errors and elevated his system. 
I* i& even yet more remarkable, that while Locke should be the 
great .metaphysician of a clerical University, so Paley should be its 
tutelary moralist. Of all the systems of unalloyed and unveiled 
.selfishness which human ingenuity ever devised, Paley's is, per- 
haps,. the grossest and most sordid. Well did Macintosh observe 
that his definition of Virtue alone is an unanswerable illustration 
of the debasing vulgarity of his code. "Virtue is the doing good to 
mankind, in obedience to the, will of God, and for the sake of ever- 
lasting happiness" So that any act of good to man in obedience 
to God, if it arise from any motive-but 'a desire of the reward which 
he will bestow — if it- spring from i*ire gratitude for past mercies, 
from affectionate veneration to a protecting Being — does not come 
under the head of virtue; nay, if, influenced solely by such purer 
motives, if the mind altogether escape from the mercenary desires 
of rewards — its acts would violate the definition of virtue, and, ac- 
cording to Paley, would become a vicelf Alas for a university 
that adopts materialism for its metaphysical code, and selfishness 
for its morak ! 

Philosophy ought to be the voice of a certain intellectual want in 
every age. Men, in one period, require toleration and liberty; their 
oommon thoughts demand an expounder and enforcer. Such was 
the want which Locke satisfied — such his service to mankind ! In 

, our time we require but few new theories on these points already 

* established. Our intellectual, want is to enlarge and .spiritualize 

* * Raiay on the Hamfn Understanding, Book iv. chap. 3. 

1 See Macintoah'e Dtaaertatioa* in the Supplement to the Kncickfm4U£riu*tw*- 
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the liberty of thought we have-acquired — the philosophy of one age* 
advances by incorporating the good, but correcting the error of the 
last. This new want no great philosopher has appeared among us 
to fulfil.* 

But there are those who feel the want they cannot supply; if the 
lesser Spirits and Powers of the age are unable to furnish forth that 
philosophy, they can expedite its appearance: and this by endeav- 
ouring to dematerialize and exalt the standard of opinion — to purify 
the physical and worldly influences — to decrust from the wings of 
Contemplation the dust that, sullying her plumes, impedes her 
flight— to labour in elevating the genius of action, as exhibited in 
the more practical world of politics and laws — to refine the coarse, 
and to ennoble the low; this, sir, it seems to me, is the true moral 
which the infirmities of this present time the most demand, and 
which the English writer and the English legislator, studying to 
benefit his country, ought to place unceasingly before him. Reject- 
ing the petty and insolated points, the saws and maxims, which a 
vulgar comprehension would deem to be morals where they are only 
truisms, his great aim for England shall be to exalt and purify the 
current channels of her opinion. To effect this for others, he shall 
watch narrowly over himself, discarding, as far as the contamina- 
tions of custom and the drawback of human feebleness will, allow, 
the selfish and grosser motives that he sees operating around him; 
weaning himself, as a politician, from the ambition of the adventur- 
er, and the low desire of wealth and power; seeking, as a writer, 
in despite, now of the popular, now of the lordly clamour, to incul- 
cate a venerating enthusiasm for the true and ethereal springs of 
Greatness and of Virtue; and breathing thus through the physical 
action and outward form of Freeddm, the noble aspirations that 
belong in states as in men to the diviner, excitation of the soul ! 

Such seems to me the spirit of that moral teaching which we 
now require, and such the end and destiny that the moralists of 
our age and nation should deem their own. 



* What I principally mean to insist upon is this : — Philosophy ought to counteract 
whatever may be the prevalent error of the Popular opinion of the time; if the 
error were that of fanatical and itilted excess of the ihivalric principle* Philosophy 
might do most good by insisting on the counteracting principles of sobriety and esm- 
mon sense— but if the error be that of a prevalent disposition to the sordid and 
worldly influences, Philosophy may be most beneficial by going ever, to extremes is 
establishing the more generous and unselfish motives of action. Hence one reassn 
why no individual School of Philosophy can be permanent. Each ago requires a 
new representative of its character; and a new corrector of it* opinions. A material 
and cold philosophy may be most excellent at one period, and the very extravagance 
of an idealizing philosophy may be most useful at another. 
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The following recommendation, on the subject of general education 
is taken from the Messages of the Presidents of the United States f 
and other distinguished writers. 

The first President of the United States in his first annual 
speech to Congress, January 8, 1790, thus earnestly recommends 
Education : 

" There is nothing* that can better deserve our patronage than 
the promotion of science and literature. Knowledge is in every 
country the surest basis of public happiness, and in one in which the 
measures of government receive their impression so immediately 
from the sense of the community as in ours, it is proportionably es- 
sential; To the security of a free constitution it contributes in vari- 
ous ways. By convincing those who are entrusted with the public 
administration that every valuable end of government is best an- 
swered by the enlightened confidence of the people, and by teaching 
the people themselves to know and to value their own rights; to 
discern and provide against invasions of them; to distinguish be- 
tween oppression and the exercise of lawful authority ; between 
burdens arising from a disregard to their inconvenience and those 
resulting from the inevitable exigencies of society ; to discriminate 
the spirit of liberty from that of licentiousness, cherishing the first , 
avoiding the last, and uniting a speedy but temperate vigilance 
against encroachment with an inviolable respect to the laws." 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Washington, in his farewell address also, thus advises his fel- 
low citizens : 

"Promote as an object of primary importance, Institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge* In proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to thepubHe opinion, it is essential that 
public opinion should be enlightened, 9 ' 

"I am a friend to all rational measures for propogating know* 
ledge among all classes of people. I wish success to the project of 
free, libraries. A Republican government without knowledge and 
virtue, is a body without a soul,-— admass of corruption and putre- 

* faction,~food for worms." JOHN ADAMS. 

" By far the most important bill in our own code is that for dif- 
fusing knowledge among the people. JVb other sure foundation can 
be devised for the preservation of freedom and happiness. Make a 
crasade against ignorance, establish and improve the law for edu- 
cating the common people. Let our countrymen know that the 
people alone can protect us against these evils" of aristocratical 
Europe. — "And withour going into the monitory history of the an- 
cient world, in all its quarters, and at all its periods; that of the soil 
in which we live, and of its occupants, indigenous and emigrants, 

' teaches the awful lesson — that no nation is permitted to live in 

ignorance with impunity ," THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

A testimony similar to that of Washington, appears in the Pres- 
ident's Message to Congress, December 5, 1810. 

4 "While it is universally admitted that a well instructed people 

♦Ion* can be a permanently free people; and while it is evident that 
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the means of diffusing and improving knowledge farm so small £ 
proportion of the expenditures for national purposes, I cannot pre- 
sume it to be unreasonable to invite your attention to the advantage 
of superadding to the means of education provided by* the several 
States, an institution supported by the national ligislature, which 
by enlightening the opinions, expanding the patriotism, and assimi- 
lating the principles, the sentiments and manners of those who 
resorted to it, would contribute not less to strengthen the founda- 
tion than to adorn the structure of our free and happy form of 
government. JAMES MADISON. 

[If a single institution would be so beneficial, how greatly would 
the benefits be multiplied by the tens of thousands of schools, which 
the public domain would eventually aid the several states in sup- 
porting; and if Washington the father of his country, and Madison, 
the father of the constitution, so strongly urged the attention and 
action of Congress to Education while we were deeply involved in 
debt, why should that vital subject be neglected now, when we are 
almost quarreling about the surplus receipts of tbe treasury?] 

The venerable Ex-Pnsident, Madison, subsequently expressed 
the following sentiments: 

" Ltberal appropriations made by the Legislature for a general 
system of education, cannot be too much applauded. A popular 
government without popular information, or the means of acquiring 
it, is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, perhaps both. Know- 
ledge will ever govern ignorance; and a people who mean to be 
their own governors, must arm themselves with the power which 
knowledge gives. 

"Throughout the civilired world, nations axe courting the praise 
of fostering science and the useful arts; and are opening their eyes 
to the principles and the blessings of representative government. 
The American people owe it to themselves and to the cause of free 
government, to prove by their establishments for the advancement 
and diffusion of knowledge, that their political institutions which 
are attracting observation from every quarter, are as favorable to 
the intellectual and moral improvement of man, as they are con-* 
fbrmable to his individual and social rights. What spectacle can 
be more edifying or more seasonable, than that of liberty and learn- 
ing, each leaning on the other for their mutual and surest support?" 
From the President 9 * Message, ^Bteewher 6, 1825. 

"The great object of the institution of Civil Government, is the 
improvement of the condition of those, who are parties to the social 
compact. And no government, in whatever form instituted, can 
accomplish the lawful ends of its institution, but in proportion as it 
improves the condition of those over whom it is established. Mor- 
al, political, intellectual improvement, are duties assigned by the 
author of our existence to social, no less than individual man" 

"For the fulfilment of these duties, governments are invested 
with power, and to the attainment of the end (viz.) the progressive 
improvement of the condition of the governed, the exercise of dele- 
gated power, is a duty as sacred and indispensable, as the usurpa- 
tion of power not granted, is criminal and odious. Among the 
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first, perhaps the very first instrument for the improvement of the" 

condition of men is knowledge'; and to the acquisition of much of* 

the knowledge adapted to the wants, the comforts and enjoyment* 

of human hro, public instruction* and Seminaries of learning are 

essential. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

, "For the purpose of promoting the happiness of the State, it is 

absolutely necessary that our government, which unites into one all 

the mini of the state, should possess in an eminent degree not only 

the understanding, the passions, and the will, but above all the 

moral faculty and the conscience of an individual. Nothing can be 

politically right that is morally wrong : and no necessity can ever 

sanctify a law that is contrary to equity. Virtue is the soul of a 

Republic* To promote this* laws for the supression of vice and im-» 

morality will be as effectual as the increase and enlargement of 

gaols. There is but one method of preventing crimes and rendering 

a republican form of gove rn ment durable; and that is by disseminat- 

* ing the seeds of virtue and knowledge throughout every part of the 
state, by means of proper modes and places of education; and tbie 
can be done effectually only by the interference and aid of the legis- 
lature. I am so deeply impressed with this opinion, that were this 

* the last evening of my Kfe, I would not only say to the asylum of 

my ancestors and my beloved native country, with, the patriot of 

-v Venice, "JBsfo perpetuw," but I would add, as the beet proof of 

my affection for her, my parting 1 advice to the guardians of her liber- 
ties, to e*iabhsk amd support PUBLIC SCHOOLS in every part 
of the State." BENJAMIN BUSH. 

"Ignorance is every where such an infallible instrument of des- 
potism, that there can be no hope of continuing: even our present 
tonus of government, either federal or state; much less that spirit 
of equal liberty and justice in which they were founded;, but bydif- 

* fusing universally among the people that portion of instruction 
sufficient to teach them their duties and their rights." 

JOEL BARLOW. 

"The diffusion of knowledge is so essential to the promotion of 
virtue and the preservation of liberty, as to render arguments unne- 
cessary, to excite you to perseverance in this laudible pursuit.— 
Permit me only to observe, that Education, by correcting the mor^ 
als, and improving the manners, tends to prevent those evils in so* 
ciety which are beyond the sphere of Legislation/' 

GEORGE CLINTON. 

The following was addressed by the lamented patriot and states- 
man* Tompkins, to theNew«YorkLegialaturer 

"I cannot omit inviting your attention to the means of instruction 
for the rising generation* To enable them to perceive, and duly to 
estimate their rights— to inculcate right principles and habits of 
morality and religion, and to render them useful citizens, competent 
provision for their education is all-essential." 

DANIEL D. TOMPKINS. 
I m Next comes the principal pioneer and champion of internal im- 

provement; 

"Education is the guardian of liberty and the bulwark of morality. 
Knowledge and virtue are generally inseparable companions, and 
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jure in the moral, what light and heat are in the natural world, the 
illuminating and vivifying principle. 

"The reciprocal action of knowledge and free government on each 
pther partake in some measure of identity ; for wherever liberty is 
firmly established, knowledge must be a necessary concomitant.— 
And if we desire to occupy this exalted ground— if we wish to im- 
prove, to extend, and perpetuate the blessings of freedom, it is es- 
sential, absolutely essential, to improve, to extend, and perpetuate, 
the blessings of education. 

"A republican government is certainly moat congenial with the 
nature, most propitious to the welfare, and most conducive to the 
dignity of our species. Man becomes degraded in proportion as he 
looses the right of self government. Every effort ought therefore 
to be made to fortify our free institutions; and the great bulwork of 
security is to be found in education; the culture of the heart and the 
head, the diffusion of knowledge, piety and morality. A virtuous 
and enlightened man can never submit to degradation; and a virtu- 
ous and enlightened people will never breathe in the atmosphere of 
slavery. Upon education we must therefore rely for the purity, the 
preservation, and the perpetuation of republican government. In 
this sacred cause we cannot exercise too much liberality. It is 
identified with our best interests in this world and with our best des- 
tinies in the world to come. Much indeed has been done, and we 
have only to cast our eyes over our state and rejoice in the harvest 
which it has already yielded. But much more remains and ought 
to be done." DE WITT CLINTON. 

From the Message of Pennsylvania's Governor, to the Legislature, 

December 7, 1831. 
"The improvement of the mind should be the first care of the 
American Statesman, and the dissemination of learning and know- 
ledge ought to form one of the principal objects of his ambition. — 
Virtue and intelligence are the only appropriate pillars upon which 
a republican government can securely rest; without these, liberty 
itself would soon degenerate into licentiousness, and our free and 
liberal institutions so highly cherished by ourselves and so much 
admired and respected by the wise and patriotic of other nations, 
would be engulphed in anarchy, and become the reproach of the 
friends and the derision of the enemies of the equal rights of man 
in every quarter of the globe/ 9 

GEORGE WOLFE. 
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